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THE HEBREW DOCTRINE OF FUTURE LIFE. 



By Professor Milton S. Terry, D.D., 
Garrett Biblical Institute. 



It must be conceded that the teaching of the Old Testament 
on the subject of a blessed life to come is quite vague and unsat- 
isfactory. In the enforcement of obedience to law no appeals 
are made to rewards and punishments in another state of exist- 
ence. And yet in a number of passages of the Old Testament we 
discover some traces of such belief, which when combined, as they 
may be, into one consistent whole, show that the Hebrew people 
were by no means wanting in that which has characterized the 
religious faith of all the other great nations. 

Most of the allusions to Sheol, the realm of the dead, are of 
a gloomy character, and suggest no thought of glory or blessed- 
ness. Also, the statement concerning one who died, that he 
"was gathered to his people" (Gen. 25 : 8, 9; 35 : 29; 49: 33; 
Num. 20: 24; 27: 13; Deut. 32: 50) is too indefinite to afford 
any certain conclusion, although it does seem to mean something 
more than burial in the ancestral tomb. It suggests the idea of 
a personal departure to join the company of those of his own kin 
who had previously died. But it is only a suggestion, not a pos- 
itive testimony. 

The famous confession of Job (19: 25-27) bears on its face 
an admirable confidence in God, but scarcely warrants the ideas of 
resurrection which have been so often read into it. The passage 
simply says : 

And I, I know that my Avenger lives, 
And afterwards upon the dust will stand ; 
And after my skin — they have destroyed this ! — 
Even from my flesh shall I behold Eloah ; 
Whom I, I shall behold for myself. 
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The poet here represents Job, in a moment of great emotion, 
giving utterance to his confidence of final vindication. But he 
expresses no very definite idea as to the time or manner in which 
it will be effected. One thing he is sure of, that, whether in the 
body or out of the body, whether in this life or in the life to come, 
the ever - living Eloah will avenge his wrongs, and vindicate his 
innocence. And this is all that the language warrants us in 
saying. 

Of a more determinate character is the confidence expressed 
in Psalm 16:8-12. The devout singer declares the most absolute 
expectation of deliverance for his heart, his flesh and his soul. 
The ground of his confidence is that Jehovah is always before 
him, even at his right hand, and therefore his inmost soul reposes 
in joyful and holy confidence that both now and hereafter all 
will go well with him. His present and future are secure in God. 

Therefore my heart rejoices and my glory exults ; 

My flesh also shall dwell in security; 

For thou wilt not abandon my soul to Sheol, 

Nor wilt thou give thy holy one to see the pit. 

Thou wilt make me know the path of life ; 

Fullness of joys is in thy presence ; 

Pleasures are at thy right hand forever. 

In the Messianic sense, as explained in Acts 2:25-31, and 1 3 : 
34-37, this could not apply literally to David or any other saint 
of the olden time. But, as expressing the confidence of the 
Psalmist of his absolute safety in the hand of God, the entire 
psalm may be taken as a specimen of the ultimate hope of every 
pious Hebrew. He probably had no clear conception of the man- 
ner in which this hope would be realized, but, like the authors of 
Psalms 73 and 49, he appears to have felt that, though the path- 
way to life might lead him through the valley of the shadow of 
death and down into the darkness of Sheol, God would surely 
redeem his soul " from the hand of Sheol, for he would take " him 
away. 

In these last-named psalms there is an obvious allusion to 
the translation of Enoch, as recorded in Gen. 5 :24. The record 
of the translations both of Enoch and Elijah is essentially indica- 
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tive of an immortal life, — a going up unto God in the heavens 
(2 Kings 2:11). So in Psalm 73 : 24-26 we read : 

In thy counsel thou wilt guide me, 

And afterwards into glory take me. 

Whom have I in the heavens ? 

Even with thee I have no pleasure in the earth. 

My flesh and my heart waste away ; — 

Rock of my heart and my portion is God forever. 

Such language in the lips of one reared amid the theocratic 
ideas of Israel, and trained by the impressive symbolism of the 
sanctuary and its cultus, is inexplicable except as pointing to a 
blessed immortality. The lofty thought of fellowship with God, 
dwelling in his secret place, and the habit of calling him " my 
refuge and my fortress" (Psa. 91 : 1, 2; 46 : 1 ; 32 : 7) are incompati- 
ble with ignorance or unbelief touching a future life of bliss. 
Only such as have confidence in a perpetual fellowship with God 
can sing like the author of the twenty-seventh psalm : 

Jehovah is my light and my salvation ; 

Whom shall I fear? 
Jehovah is the strength of my life ; — 

Of whom shall I be afraid ? 

In the prophetical books of the Old Testament we find four 
passages which contain the idea of a glorious resurrection of the 
dead. Two of these (Hos. 6:21, and Ezek. 37:1-14) are alle- 
gorical, and represent the revival and restoration of the Jewish 
community. But the imagery employed implies a current belief 
in the resurrection of the body, and the context and scope of 
both passages show that the ideals of honor and blessedness 
are all associated with the belief. But Isaiah 26:19 is a more 
direct expression of Jewish faith in a blissful resurrection : 

Thy dead shall live, my dead bodies shall rise. 

Awake and shout for joy, O dwellers in the dust ! 

For the dew of lights is thy dew, and the earth shall cast forth the shades. 

This is in noticeable contrast with what is written in verse 14 
of the same chapter. There the dead who had ruled over Jeho- 
vah's people are conceived as shades that shall rise no more ; but 
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Jehovah's dead ones shall live again. They compose the dead 
body of a nation which the prophet calls his own, and which is 
destined to rise up from the dust of the grave. The divine power 
which brings them forth is called the " dew of light"; not earthly 
dew, which quickens perishable vegetation, but dew of heavenly 
luminaries, which starts into life the spirits of the dead. This 
dew of Jehovah "is so full of the light of life that it even draws 
forth the shades from the dark womb of the under world." * So 
joyful is the thought of this resurrection to the prophet that he 
breaks out in a great emotion, and calls on the dwellers of the 
dust to awake and sing. 

More explicit, however, than any other text of the Old Tes- 
tament bearing on this subject is Daniel 12:2, 3, — "Many from 
the sleeping ones of earth -dust shall awake, some to life eternal, 
and some to reproaches, to contempt eternal. And they that 
are wise shall shine as the brightness of the expanse, and they 
that turn many to righteousness like the stars forever and ever." 
Whatever else may be learned from these words, they clearly 
teach the doctrine of a blissful resurrection of some that sleep 
in the dust of the earth, and also suggest the idea of degrees of 
glory in the resurrection life. Here we find witness of the Jewish 
" hope toward God," and the doctrine enunciated by Paul in 
Acts 24 : 15, " that there shall be a resurrection of the dead, both 
of the just and unjust." 

The entire absence of appeal to another life in the Mosaic 
legislation may, perhaps, be partly explained in the thought that 
a perfect realization of the theocracy must ultimately result in 
heaven on earth. Corresponding with the New Testament symbol 
of the city of God coming down from heaven to earth, the Hebrew 
theocracy is a type of humanity as ultimately God's redeemed 
family and kingdom, a world -nation and state, in which all race dis- 
tinctions become obliterated, and God himself pitches his taber- 
nacle with men, makes them all his peoples, wipes away every 
tear, and abolishes death (Rev. 21:3-5). Such is the ideal 
republic of God, realizing that harmony of mankind with eternal 
righteousness and love which makes each individual of the state 

1 Cheyne, Commentary on Isaiah, in loco. 
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a " king and priest unto God," attaining his own highest good in 
loving obedience and fidelity, while at the same time he also con- 
tributes his part to promote the highest good of every other 
member of the state. Such fellowship with God and his people 
is and must be everlasting life. And this idea, however unde- 
veloped and undefined amid the figures and symbols of the 
Hebrew scriptures, has, nevertheless, its roots in the Law, the 
Prophets and the Psalms. 



